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The next morning the expulsion of the first Germans began. Just as I was on my way to visit a colleague, who lived in one of the side valleys in the village, I saw a strange group of people coming down the village street.
In the lead was Schmid, the old mason, trudging along with his eyes on the ground and a dirty sheet of paper in his hand. Beside him walked a chubby-faced youth in the uniform of a Polish lieutenant. He could have been the German's grandson. Behind them, a militiaman with a machine pistol on his shoulder shuffled along. He had a cigarette stuck behind one ear and was smoking another and whistling Lili Mar-
The group stopped in front of a house on the street. The nineteen-year-old lieutenant gave the old man a poke in the ribs and said, "Daley Smialo!" (Get at it.) His face was flushed from drinking.
The German rang the doorbell. A woman cautiously opened the door a crack. "Is your husband here and your mother?" he asked. The woman nodded to him, her neighbor, whom she had known since she was a child. "Well, then—I've been ordered . . ." And his eyes darted briefly to one side, where the two Poles were standing. "I have to read you the following . . ."
He raised the sheet of paper and, in a sorrowful voice, read the decree of a Polish Colonel Zinkovski ordering "the evacuation of the Germans listed below from the Polish territory and their free transportation west of the Lusatian Neisse." Time till departure: two hours. Luggage: sixty-five pounds each.
"Your names are down below," said the mason. "You're supposed to sign/'
At that moment the sturdy woodsman's wife uttered a piercing cry and ran back into the house. Her husband appeared. He was pale as chalk. "But how—Heinrich—that's—oh, no! . . . There's still a just God."
The old mason sobbed.
The chubby-faced lieutenant cried, "You German swine have to obey. Here is Polish land. You understand perhaps this language . . ." And he pointed to the militiaman's machine pistol.
While the mason Schmid carried the dire news from house to house, I encountered the first victim of this blow against the rights of man in my homeland.
A retired teacher in her black Sunday dress came walking cautiously along a path through the fields. She clutched a traveling-rug under one arm and in the other hand she was carrying a shopping bag filled to the brim. In her excitement she had put her felt hat on crooked. After her, carrying her suitcase and a large cardboard box, came one of the last of the former French prisoners of war, who was still waiting to be called to Prague.
During the war he and I had exchanged many a frank word.
"What do you say to this, Monsieur Loyer?"